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CHURCH EFFICIENCY 



International Y.M.CA. Convention 

At the International Convention of the 
Y.M.CA., which was held in Cleveland 
May 1 2-16, some fresh and highly inter- 
esting facts were brought to light. In the 
first place, this was the first convention to 
be held under the regime of John R. Mott 
as secretary of the International Committee. 
The large delegation, numbering nearly 
three thousand, bespeaks the wide interest 
that is now taken in the work of the Y.M. 
C.A. And some appreciation of the rapid 
growth of the institution may be had when 
it is remembered that it was only in 1851 
that conventions began to be held, and not 
until the Albany convention in 1866 that 
a committee was formed to bind local or- 
ganizations together. In 1900 the Asso- 
ciation numbered 1,439, but this number 
increased so rapidly that in 191 5 there were 
2,583. The growth in membership has 
also been phenomenal — an increase of 
365,327 members from 1900 to 1915. 
Furthermore, it was announced that all 
instructors in schools training secretaries 
are members of evangelical churches, but 
it was made clear that the aim in the future 
will not be to bind the secretaries by any 
creed; yet all will be expected to evince 
vital sympathy with evangelical religion. 
A recommendation was made respecting 
the proposed pension fund for secretaries, 
and it was estimated that if the beneficiaries 
contribute a plan can be worked out on the 
basis of a capital of $1,000,000. Not less 
interesting are the reports of the headway 
that is being made by the Association in 
Russia, Korea, India, and China, which 
indicate that the Y.M.CA. is keeping pace 
with the expansion of foreign missions. 

A Notable Gathering 

On April 27 and 28 a notable gathering 
was brought together for a two-days' con- 
ference in Philadelphia. This gathering 



was comprised of business men, representa- 
tives of the Foreign Mission Boards of the 
Evangelical churches of North America, 
and Sunday-school leaders representing 
ninety-three per cent of the Protestant 
Sunday schools of the world. The occa- 
sion was the first meeting of the American 
Section of the World's Sunday School Asso- 
ciation Executive Committee. This com- 
mittee now consists of the men elected by 
the World's Convention at Zurich in 1913, 
with the addition of twelve representatives 
from the Foreign Missions Conference, and 
six from the Sunday School Council of 
Evangelical Denominations. It was an- 
nounced that the preparations continue in 
progress at Tokyo, Japan, for the World's 
Eighth Sunday School Convention, not- 
withstanding the fact that the date is 
deferred owing to the European war. The 
Japanese committee, of which Marquis 
Okuma, premier of the empire, is chairman, 
has already raised $32,000 for the reception 
and entertainment of the world's delegates, 
and the Y.M.CA. Building hall is to be 
enlarged to accommodate 3,000 delegates 
for the convention. A notable statement 
made by Mr. Wanamaker, who entertained 
the members of the Committee at dinner, 
was: "I have entertained presidents and 
royalty, foreign ambassadors and cabinets, 
but tonight is the proudest hour of my life, 
for I am honored by the presence of the 
Cabinet of the King." 

Christian Preparedness 

"We believe that it is time for the Chris- 
tian church to speak and act in strength 
and assurance of a deep and full loyalty to 
Jesus Christ." These are the opening 
words of the "declaration" made by the 
American Council of the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches, whose first national 
conference was held at Garden City 
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April 25-27. The Council itself consists of 
two hundred and fifty of the most outstand- 
ing Christian citizens of the United States. 

The conference was a notable one in 
many ways — in the utterances made, in the 
practical harmony of views, in the addresses 
delivered, and in the splendid manhood 
present. Members of the conference are 
conspicuous leaders in their respective 
communions. Although none were offi- 
cially appointed as representatives, yet in 
fact in their persons they represented forty 
denominations, having a church member- 
ship exceeding twenty-three million. 

The declaration was brief and the reso- 
lutions were few. Many suggestions for 
resolutions were indeed offered, but it was 
felt that a short declaration and few reso- 
lutions would avail more than a long 
declaration and many resolutions. 

The churches and Christians of America 
were earnestly invited to co-operate in this 
movement to promote friendship and good- 
will among the nations, for "permanent 
peace must be ultimately based on religious 
sanctions, and back of all international 
agreements must be good- will." 

There was no particular discussion of the 
questions of "military preparedness" or 
"anti-preparedness." In regard to their 
issues, diverse views occasionally came to 
the surface. But all were agreed that the 
permanent peace of the world ultimately 
depends on the development in many nations 
of a "spirit of good-will and brotherhood," 
and that it is the special work of the church 
"to make all men believe that the gospel 
of love and faith and hope is practical, the 
only practical way of life for men and 
nations." "Loyalty to the Kingdom of 
God" was declared to be "supreme above 
all loyalties." The special and essential 
contribution of the church and of Christians 
to "preparedness" for permanent peace is 
not physical but moral and spiritual. 

To aid in this highly important and 
highly difficult work every communion and 



denomination in the United States is in- 
vited to establish a Peacemakers' Com- 
mission, if it does not already have one, in 
order to enter thus into close affiliation and 
practical co-operation with the American 
Council of the World Alliance. Every 
local congregation also is invited to connect 
itself with this world-movement by estab- 
lishing its own Peacemakers' Committee. 
The service which these committees can 
render is um'que and essential. 

The headquarters of the American 
Council is in New York. For information 
regarding this movement and the work pro- 
posed for Peacemakers' Committees, in- 
quiries should be sent to the secretaries, 
Rev. Frederick Lynch or Rev. Sidney L. 
Gulick, 105 East Twenty-second Street. 

America's Oriental Problem 

At the Garden City Conference one of 
the highly interesting sessions was devoted 
to the study of oriental questions. Many 
of the outstanding leaders in our American 
churches were agreed that our nineteenth- 
century policy of differential race legislation 
is obsolete and dangerous, and that we must 
promptly adopt a new policy. Dr. Speer 
insisted that the churches have two great 
duties: one is to evangelize the Oriental 
nations, and the other is to Christianize the 
relation borne to these nations by the nations 
that are called Christian. One of his 
striking sentences was: "Until we get our 
relations right between ourselves and the 
Eastern world, it is vain for us to think 
that we can make our policies right." 
Dr. Brown quoted from the judgment 
of the Supreme Court, rendered by Judge 
Field, the amazing acknowledgment that 
the Scott law of 1888 was "in contravention 
of the treaty." And then in semi-apology 
for its decision upholding the law, Judge 
Field added, "The question whether our 
government was justified in disregarding 
its engagements with another nation is not 
one for the determination of the courts. 
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This court is not a censor of the morals of 
the other departments of the government." 
Furthermore, it was pointed out that there 
is a widespread misunderstanding as to 
what Japan asks. What Japan asks and 
asks earnestly is that there shall be no 
invidious and humiliating race legislation 
which shall involve her fair name. She 
recognizes that a large entrance of Japanese 
into California would produce both eco- 
nomic and racial difficulty, and she does not 
ask for free immigration for her laborers. 
In fact, Japan is willing to hold back all 
Japanese laborers from coming to this 
country. Accordingly, it was insisted that 
America needs a new oriental policy, and 
that America's crucial problem with Asia 
lies not in Asia but in America. 

Recent Moves in American 
Methodism 

The thirty-second general conference of 
the Methodist church North met in Saratoga 
Springs, New York, during the early part 
of May. This conference is a quadrenniel 
meeting and usually marks an important 
stage in the development of Methodism. 
The conference this year appears to have 
been no less significant than those of former 
years. From the viewpoint of church 
efficiency, the most weighty question that 
came up for discussion concerned organic 
union of all the Methodist bodies in the 
United States. At the last religious census 
taken in this country the members of the 
various Methodist Episcopal communions 
numbered nearly 8,000,000. Except for 
the Roman Catholics, the Methodists are 
probably the largest single religious element 
in America. The Southern Methodists 
have already expressed their approval of 
the union idea, and at the general conference 
at Saratoga the Northern Methodists 
enthusiastically supported the movement. 
Zion's Herald is hopeful that the reunion 
will be consummated within two years, 
perhaps through a special session of the 
General Conference in 1918 held in connec- 



tion with a similar assembly of the Method- 
ist church South. Another feature of the 
conference that has occasioned considerable 
interest on the part of outsiders is the 
decision by a vote of 435 to 360 not to 
remove the ban on amusements. The 
number who voted with the minority shows 
that a large number of Methodists claim 
personally the freedom which Christians of 
other religious bodies exercise. This is the 
second time that those who protest against 
the restrictions placed upon amusements 
have been able to muster a large vote at the 
quadrennial conference. Another item that 
is viewed as important in the work of the 
conference is the appointment of seven new 
men to the Methodist bishopric. The 
names of these men are: Adna W. Leonard 
of Seattle; Mott L. Hughes of Pasadena; 
FrankUn Hamilton of Washington; Charles 
B. Mitchell of Chicago; William F. Old- 
ham of New York; Herbert Welch of Ohio; 
and Thomas Nicholson. 

Rallying of Congregational Forces 

In May four Congregational societies 
held their annual meeting in Boston. There 
were two features about these meetings 
which invite our attention. The first of 
these features is that the Religious Edu- 
cation Society and the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society met for their first annual 
meeting since being brought together under 
one group of directors. Rev. Frank M. 
Sheldon was appointed to the general 
secretaryship of the organizations, which for 
the present retain their corporate identity 
and former names. The other feature that 
interests us is the presentation of the 
Tercentenary Program, which was made by 
President Potter of the Home Missionary 
Society. The Program was outlined as 
follows: first, an increased social emphasis; 
second, an increase of 500,000 in member- 
ship; third, the recruiting of leadership in 
the ministry and mission workers; fourth, 
the securing of $2,000,000 annually for 
mission fields; fifth, the creation of a large 
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fund for some great denominational cause 
yet to be decided upon. This program 
savors somewhat of the Five-Year Program 
adopted a year ago by the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

Every-Member Canvass in Episcopal 
Church 

The Churchman, April 29, contains an 
account of the success that has accom- 
panied the efforts of a large number of 
parishes and missions to use the every- 
member canvass. The writer states that 
letters of inquiry have been sent to 1,024 
parishes and missions, and the replies show 
that nearly 600 are now using the duplex 
envelope. In almost every instance the 
use of the duplex envelope is an innovation, 
and in some few parishes the every-member 
canvass has been tried out. Those who 
have seen the method tested speak highly 
in its praise, using in their testimonies such 
phrases as these: "Increase of $4,000 in 
parish and missionary revenues"; "added 
to church revenues $10,000"; "abolished 
begging system." Clearly the writer of the 
article is enthusiastic over the every- 
member canvass, and he is endeavoring to 
induce all who will give heed to give the 
method a trial. 

The Laymen's Missionary 
Conventions 

The Laymen's Missionary Movement 
held the last of its conventions in large cities 
in Washington, D.C., during the first week 
in May. Possibly it may be regarded as 
significant of the initiative and devotion of 
women in the field of religion and patriotism 
that an exclusively masculine congress 
should be obliged to resort to an edifice 
reared by women. In any case this was 
what happened in this last Laymen's Mis- 
sionary Congress, which met in Memorial 
Hall. During the course of these con- 
ventions 101,927 men met in the different 
cities. The movement seemed to meet 



larger indorsement in the West than in the 
East. The banner city was Los Angeles, 
with an enrolment of 5,990. Chicago was 
next, then Cincinnati and Brooklyn. To 
the Laymen's Missionary Movement is 
due a great deal of credit for the increased 
impetus that has been given religious work 
during the last few years. Of course it 
would be foolhardy to assume that all such 
credit should be ascribed to the Laymen's 
Missionary Movement, but it must be 
reckoned as one of the potent factors. The 
following statement of facts shows some- 
what of the advance that has been made in 
fourteen communions, including Baptist, 
Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Luther- 
an, Methodist, Presbyterian, Protestant 
Episcopal, Reformed, and United Brethren. 
During the interval between 1004 and 1914 
there was an increase in the number of con- 
gregations reporting of 20,756; in the total 
communicant church membership, 3,333,- 
894; in the total contributions for local 
expenses, $38,981,429; in the total contri- 
butions to missionary and benevolent 
objects, $18,793,900. 

Sunday Rest Necessary to Efficiency 
in the Ontpnt of War Munitions 

Assuredly "Sunday rest" and the output 
of "war munitions" make strange consorts. 
Yet the pressing demand for efficiency 
made by war conditions in Great Britain 
has forced this queer association, so we are 
informed by the Continent, February 10. 
The report of Lloyd George's efficiency 
experts in Great Britain has made known 
to the government that it cannot afford 
to let men making war munitions work 
Sundays. The reason given is that the 
practice reduces the output, and the present 
imperative need for military supplies cannot 
afford the reduction. This finding, having 
been made at a time when efficiency is 
strained to the utmost limit, as it is now 
in Great Britain, ought to confirm Christian 
people in their effort to conserve Sunday as 
a day of rest. 



